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litical growth 


[he period of exp! ly stressed in tl 
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in considerable detail, as being of more import- 


ance to civilians. 
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SATURDAY, APRI 


SENT STATUS AND IMMEDIATE 
TURE OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


LIs has well said: ** Every 
“lucation, if it is to sue 

pass thro ivh two critical 
ypment before it ean find its | have full 
majors. 


tors and by the public. 
s that in which approval omplete 
actual practice is incom- "e’ Movement ts still 

ter or status of the Let us frankly acknowledg 

to be established.”’ mnie rely at tl threshold of 

s formula to edueational te itional sociolog) 
shall diseover tha it has vi it ” to do 10 our schools . 
rapidly passing, successfully 1 » shown in a conerete and 


first stage, that of recognition nanner. Continued emphasis upon thi 
s and bv the publie. Those of fact that education a social nstitution 
been in the movement from and that the social aspects of education ar 


have seen it grow with phe no less significant than the individual as 


rh 77 has sar at} t do ls ans nf 
ipidity. Thirteen vears ago only pects has, withou loubt, had a profound 


itions were giving courses under influence upon educational practice; but 
of edueational sociologv. Since that the science of education must ulti 
lar up toward two hundred mately be based as complet ly upon socio] 
education have given such fY @ Upon psyel ology has been asserted 
Less than six years ago the first rather than demonstrat 
that name came from the press. traditional assumpt 
there are four texts and several ™5! furnish the 
th others in preparation. In ad- of whatever science of cation we 
nerous other books have appeared expect to develop is so deeply imbede 
finite socio-eduecational content. pedagogical consciousness that many 
literature is rapidly inereasing have taught courses in educationa 
Variety and definiteness of treat ogy have not 
th year shows new professor sequently they accept, even 
thinking, a secondary role 
ress before the o I . 
sleaists at Cleveland, Ohio, tra g of teachers. If many teacher 
ei , aes dl he ject have not probed deep enough 
ruil 
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ipplications of 
ication to make 
‘ase, they have little occasion 
or complain when 
‘al glances at the nev 
fact that the character 
lucational sociology is st 
undete mined, howeve ; ] reason 
liscouragement. On the contrary it Is 
a tribute to the breadth, complexity and 
ultimate significance of the subject that its 
formulation must be slow. It is a biologi 
eal, psyehological and sociological law 
that the more complex the organism, 
mind or society the slower it matures. 
It is the wealth, variety and intangible 
nature of the phenomena with which 
educational sociology deals that makes 
caution imperative and requires ten 
tative and rather general hypotheses in its 
initial stages. Since our pioneer work must 
be done in a more scientific age than the 
early work of educational psychology it is 
essential that we avoid the dogmatism and 
sweeping statements that characterized the 
first psychologists in the field of education. 
That educational psychologists have not all 
graduated from this stage is evident from 
the virulence of the present controversy 
concerning the mission of intelligence tests. 
Without allving ourselves with the destrue 
tive crities it might be well to remind some 
of our skeptical educational psychologists 
who point to the seareity of completed in 
vestigations in the field of educational soci 
ology that the demonstrated accomplish 
ments of educational psychology are not so 
robust as to warrant an unduly supercilious 
air. They have done well with their half 
century of effort ; we have reason to be con 
fident that we will do no less well in a more 
difficult field in at least an equal length of 
time. 
Educational sociologists should also not 


forget. nor let their erities overlook, the 


fact that philosophy precedes science, and 


that all of the established sciences have de- 


veloped empirical docti 

have been able to demonst1 
Just as hypothesis must pree 

so the stage of rationalization 
the stage of intelligent iny 

of us frankly admit the need 
ing research in the field 
sociology, but there is no 
body of rational doctrines 
proposed and critically discuss 
are able through this prelimi 
to reach a consensus of opinior 
the nature of our science, the 
cover, the purposes it must 
lines of advance it must follo 
sure the succeeding stage of ex) 
tion and research will follow 
as it has done in other sciences 
we as individuals may feel abo 
ter we must, for some time to 
the role of scientific frontiersn 
vote our major energies to 
blazing trails, surveying the 
available, and performing the « 
necessary to smooth the path 
more detailed investigators wi 
to develop and inspire. 

Facing the situation as it st 
well, then, to ask ourselves just 
the most pressing needs confro: 
As I see it there are four outstar 
lems to whieh we should devote 
in the immediate future. 

The first of these is an orient 
field of educational sociology and 
ization of its materials and prin 
usable form. This is the one 
diate, outstanding need. 
fully convert educational leader 
cause we must clarify the subject 
we can attract a large following 
know just where we are going a! 
we are to do when we arrive. T! 
not a simple task but a complex a 
ual development to be undergone |s | 
No science is born full-grown. N 
thinker but many must contrib 
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t of principles or organization 
sw ill suftice, but the pooled ef- 
be eriti- 


inv investigators must 


before a be es- 
Each 


ose that have gone before and 


consensus Can 


new treatise having the 

enlarging literature should be 
ement on previous efforts and, if 
rrepared, should contribute to- 
ng and illuminating the social 
the edueative process. 

vely complete presentation of 
ind function of edueational soci- 


to me, should inelude a de- 


eems 
ilvsis of education as a social in- 
relating formal to informal edu- 
ning, and evaluating school work 
ence to the total social process; 


of the 
up as both means and end in edu- 


nd foreeful presentation 


nd the value of the group unit as 


sted with the individual unit in the 


» to school problems; and a 


ful study of the principles of soci- 


is they are related to educational 


ns showing in detail how they apply, 


t only in theory, but in every phase of 


practice. If we are to make a con- 


tion rivalling that of edueational psy- 


ogy we must show that the principles 


‘iology are just as foundational in the 
nation of objectives and the illumi- 


tion of the problems of administration 
nil 


Is 


orn 


the 


as are those of psychology. 


and meth- 
Probably 


discipline, the curriculum 


ng has stood so much in the way of 


recognition of educational sociology to 


fundamental educational discipline as 


the narrowing of its mission to the deter- 


nat 


Is 


0 


+ 


on of objectives. The individual is 


as much an end in edueation as the 


al group and hence the educational psy- 


hologist eannot surrender his elaim to an 
jual share in fixing educational objectives. 


s evident, therefore, that if educational 


ology cannot show its equal value in 
letermining administrative policies, eurric- 


123 


ular content and effective methods it has 


no right to claim equality with educational 
It 
first 


psychology in the training of teachers. 


is natural that a new science should 


face the problem of aims; but we 


let 


should 


torget. or others overlook. the 


never 
fact that a study of objectives 


the 


Is me "ely 
initial stage in our work. 

The second problem to which we must 
devote ourselves is that of popularizing the 
study of educational sociology as a teacher 


No study 


erted, or ever could exert, any vital influ 


training subject. has ever ex 
ence on educational theory and practice 


til it the 


un 
has reached mass of teachers. 
Sociology has in no way made a greater 
contribution to the world’s thinking than 
through its continual emphasis upon the 
value of mass levels. The leader to be most 
his 


to 


effective must maintain contact with 


followers. Hence the only sound way 
develop experts who will function properly 
is to raise the level of intelligence among a 
sufficiently large group to create a demand 
We shall never be able 


to build a science of educational sociology 


for their services. 


by teaching technical courses to selected 
I should be the last to 
should 


groups of students. 
that 
offered, but they should not take the place 


suggest such courses not be 
of general courses adapted to the rank 
and file of students. If we can give courses 
which are actually and obviously helpful 
to teachers they will flock to our classes and 
if we ean so handle our subject that it 
will favorably modify daily classroom prac- 
tice we may be sure superintendents and 
principals will urge it upon teachers in 
service. Only by instilling into a large 


body of teachers the importance of the so- 


cial point of view, and the application of 
with 


sociological principles, in dealing 
school problems will we be able to create a 
demand for the subject that will encourage 
the administrators of teachers colleges to 
inaugurate courses and establish independ- 


ent departments of educational sociology. 
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The significance of this popularization of educational sociology. 
general courses in educational sociology has ment and patient investigation 
been somewhat obseured by uneritical com projects is the sine quid non OL s 
parisons with educational psychology. In tifie advance. Educational soc 
vears edueational psychology has nishes a fertile and almost unto 
been passing through the initial stages of of research possibilities. But 
the research period and its devotees have research workers In any subje 
developed the inevitable crusader’s zeal for that the teachers themselves 
experimentation, with a corresponding con- gators. Special problems must 
tempt for everything that lacks the ear- out and seminar and research e 
marks of original research. This may ac- be developed. The social aspeet 
count to some extent for the controversial cational objectives, of administ: 
muddle in which they now find themselves discipline, of curriculum making 
and tor their sophomoric hazing of fresh- group methods offer rich materia 
men educational sociologists. In our sen ploitation. In our larger teache 
sitiveness to their attacks we have some-  edueational sociology majors shou 
times overlooked the preparatory rational lined and organized. In addition 
ization necessary to successful experimenta- many courses in special subjects 
tion. Whatever our critics may suggest scouting, vocational guidance, ext 
the immediate imperative of educational ular activities, civie training, ad 
sociology is to geta vooc veneral course in of men and women, school and pub 
the subject within the reach of every grad- nursing, ete., which have a 
uate of a teachers college. If this is done foundation and when properly 
effectively the force of student pressure will long in the department of ed 
soon make it a required study. That this sociology. 
is not mere theory the writer has demon This topie might be indefinitely 
strated in two institutions. Starting with ed but since others are to deal w 
educational sociology as an elective study, specifieally I shall not elaborat: 
open to more or less suspicion, he has seen It seemed necessary in passing, hy 
the subject grow into such favor that, with- to give it brief mention in orde 
out any propaganda or struggle on his part, researeh in its proper relative pos 
it has been given a position of exact equal- the development of our subject an 
itv with edueational psychology as a re- gest that the only way » can 
quirement for graduation. Following such dents to fill the positions that 
a development will come the demand that stantly opening up is to add enoug 
all teachers become familiar with the sub- vanced and special courses to the g 
ject before being granted a certificate to courses previously emphasized tO 
teach. The time is not distant when soci- major. 
ology will take its place alongside psychol The fourth problem of the im 
ogy in all teachers’ examinations, and the future, and the one to which this 
only way to prepare for such a contingency is especially devoted, is that of orga 
is to popularize general courses by making tion. In our day of intense competitio1 
them specifically helpful. scholastic recognition it is the group 
The third problem to which we must ean work together that makes its influer 


dedieate our near future is that of the de- eount. It is a rather striking phenon 


velopment of investigators in the field of that so many sociologists who pre 





es 


SCHOOL 


solidarity individual 


are 
ind training. 
n the pioneer days ot a 


all 


opportunity of developing 


rie 


] + } e 
a) OLOLIStS AvVONVEG 


people 


OUSTESS, We need not merely 
iaintance with each other but 


personalities, a crucible for 


and an exchange ot 


nions, 


ual aid. Our subject is so 


ii intangible that we need 


ntimate contact to round 


iew and definitize our 


st at present we are probably 
ol an esprit de COT ps or ¢lass 


of any other one factor 


our cause. 


ement ol 


ere not premature it Is not 


line a program for the 


sociolowists : 


educational 


without value to suggest 


De 


Be > . r > cre " 
possibilities of such an organi 


shall therefore mention four 


at such association might 


to fulfill. 


an 


of these functions is 

clearing house of personalities. 
asked con 
field. Cer 
rv or permanent positions are 


To 


doubtless all 


the 


e are 


workers in 


Individuals are needed 


stud es or to serve on special 


which sociological insight ts 


We 


ts, abilities and special quali 


oucht therefore to know 
each other as related to possible 
The faet that 


‘iently unified to support an or 


our services, 


serve to increase 


ll not only 


pect but will provide a central 


which outsiders may appeal for 


se Ul 


fil 


wrams to be earried out 


b 


mad 


t} 
ie 


and personnel as occasion war- 


function an organization 
| is that of arranging a series 
in connec 


meeting of the Department 


This is more 


AND 


the Ameri 


These 


‘an Socl- 


proyranis 
they will keep us 
ons 


They 


writing 


n touch i ach other's investigvat 


problems and new dey ‘lopments. 


the 


our 


would also serve to stimulate 


Ol papers that would increase refer 


ence literature and add reeruits to invest 

Likewise they would 
that 
in the edueational field ex 


make 


advancement of 


vators in oul subject. 
call 


manent 


attention luct we are pel 
factors 
contributions to 


work—all 
pubheity 


to detinite 


pecting 


tA school ot 
to 
As 


membership increases we should be able 


would give legitimate 


we cdo tl is worth while. 
ou 
to publish the ** Proceedings”” in such form 
as to make them generally accessible. There 
is no better Way to concentrate our efforts 
build than 


t of getting together at regular intervals 


and up a group consciousness 
tha 
with a definite purpose and a constructive 
program. 

The third function is that of looking for 
for 


that 


ward to the establishment of an organ 


the publication of worthy studies 


otherwise find their 


be 


not 


might way 


print, or might scattered through a 


variety of magazines. Technical literature 


+ 


useful for classroom 


vel) 


0 be genuinely pur 


POSES ought to he relati anecessible and 


the onlv wav to make to have it 


under its rightful name. The time 


listed 


is not vet ripe for the launching of a jour 


nal of educational sociology, but it is none 


too early to begin focusing interest In some 
such proposal. 

The fourth 
might fulfill is that of keeping 
the 
our seientifie growth. No organization can 


organization 


in the 


funetion an 


fore 


essential factors necessary to 


cround 
create a science but it may aid in coordinat 
ing efforts for its development. I confess 
the of 
be 


amount of 


to enough zeal for mission educa 


tional sociology to willing to tolerate a 


reasonable dignified propa 


ganda. If we believe sufficiently in our 
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ise and are fully convineed that it has is still so new that it is in the 


possibilities of usefulness we should _ tionalization which necessarily 
forgiven the virtue of enthusi- stage of intelligent investig 
asm. Youth may be a little robustious and its necessities at present are the 
noisy, but it is also energetic and virile. By imperatives of scientific deve] 
propaganda, however, I do not mean mere are in the order of importance: 
publicity but have reference primarily to First, a definite orientation of 
the sort of watchfulness that will enable a well-organized presentation 
is to discover openings and be ready to principles that is broad enough ¢ 
seize whatever opportunities become avail- subject and not too technical and 
able for advancing our cause. For example, to make a wide appeal; second 
we need more representation on survey sal offering of general COUrses 
commissions, we need an educational soci- of education that will build up a la 
ologist in the Bureau of Edueation, and lowing from which specialists 
we need better recognition in schools of lected; third, the development 


edueation. Most of all we need a center” and the training of investigati 


for the training of educational sociologists be able to do original work: 
which does not now exist. I have had sev- the perfecting of an organizatio1 
eral advanced students in the past few serve as a centralizing and 
vears who would have majored in eduea- agency for our efforts, provid 
tional sociology had there been any place’ recruiting and encouraging new 
available for such specialization. Admin- into the field. and enable us to 
istrative authorities are rightfully slow in work in promoting the cause to w 
establishing new departments. We have to have dedicated ourselves. 

compete with various fads and new depar- Water R. S) 
tures in the field of educational study and oto 
cannot expect full recognition of our right- 
ful claims until we are able to show enough 


STATE CONTROL OF PRIVATE AND 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Ix the pristine days of education in t! 


collective strength to create an assured de- 
mand for our work. A close-knit and ef- 
fective organization that could do team 
try, there was a very close connection bet 
work would enable us to concentrate what- ae i -caeibienmpered 
: ‘ ehureh and school; indeed, the student 
ever power we can muster and bring it to ; . ' 
, nail ; y history of education of this period obs 
ar » nartionler atio ' , ; 
eal ‘upon the particulal eemmerets wnat that this relation was an outstanding ch: 
promises most advancement. Working  jstie of education until many years afte 
alone our individual thinking is likely to opening of the nineteenth century. 
be tangential rather than centralizing and_ early period, churches everywhere, of 
our seattered efforts will be unimpressive; nominations, due to our adoption of th 


but working together we will continually tutions and customs of the mother countnes 
gratuitously aecepted the task of providing ! 


approach a consensus, and our combined ' . 
the education of their children as one of th 


contributions will compel the respect of our — leg 
proper functions. So it was that our schoos 


in those days were chiefly sectarian, and ' 
they long flourished with little or no res! 


competitors and win the active support of 
open-minded and friendly administrators. 
By way of ——s — I repeat that tions placed upon them by the state. Per 
educational sociology is a joint pillar with the reader’s understanding of the condition 
educational psychology upon which the sei- above described will be aided somewhat by 


ence of education must be builded; that it ing that the development of these sebo 
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and encouraged by the state, con 
unconsciously, by the general failure 
te to provide free public schools, which 
e served as a substitute, and by the 
» of granting publie funds for 
hment and maintenance of such pri 
arochial schools. 
awkward eonditions were not to 
avs. During the last century pri 
parochial schools for the education of 
chool children have had a steadily 
al status. Greater and greater legal 
have been placed upon them by the 
during recent years even their right 
has been challenged in some quarters. 
ce of this, it need only be remembered 
he November election in 1920 Michigan 
proposed amendment to her const 
ch, if adopted, would have prohibited 
and parochial schools from giving 
ler the eighth grade. This proposal, 
r, the first of its kind in the country to 
| on, was rejected by the electorate by 
verwhelming vote of two to one, and before 


) 


22 election a similar proposal failed to 


sufficient to place it 


1 on the ballot. 


signatures even 
now we do have a state that has voted 
iibit sueh schools. By popular referen 
the November (1922) election Oregon 

| a law, by a vote of 115,506 for, to 
685 against, the practical effect of which 
to suppress the private and parochial 

in that state. The law in question re- 

es any parent, guardian, or other person 
control, charge or custody of a child 
ght but under sixteen years of age, from 
after September 1, 1925, to send such child 
jublic school during the entire school year, 
pting: a children physically unable to at 
b children who have completed the eighth 
childrén between the ages of eight and 

living more than one and one-half miles, 
nd children over ten years of age living more 
an three miles from a publie school, except 
hen transportation is furnished; d children 
ght by parent or private teacher. From the 
foregoing digest of the law, it is evident that 
schools maintained by any religious denomina- 
1 and private schools of any kind, for chil- 
iren in the elementary school age, are virtually 


forbidden to exist, since children cannot legally 
attend them. This, in brief, is the deadly thrust 
recently made by Oregon against private and 
parochial schools. 

The campaign in which the foregoing amend 
ment was adopted bears all the earmarks of 
having been bitterly partisan, if one may judge 
by the published arguments for and 
The official 
of the state contains arguments for the amend 


Jurisdiction of the 


against 


; 


the amendment campaign book 


ment from the 
Rite, for the 
United States; 
& A. M.; and Imperial Couneil, A. A. O 
Mystie Shrine. 


Supreme Council, A 
Southern 
Grand Lodge of Oregon, A. F 
Nobk 
(No, the book does not 
for the 


con 


tain arguments trom the 


amendment 
this 
not be interpreted to mean that the organiza 
tion the 


present s 


Ku Klux Klan; however, neglect should 


was inactive and 


The 


against 


impotent in 
book 
amendment from the 
Oregon and Washington District of the Evan 


cam 


paign. ) same campaign 


arguments the 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and 
other states; the Seventh Day Adventists of 
Oregon; the Catholie Civie Rights Association 
of Oregon; twenty-five Presbyterian Ministers 


otf Oregon: the 


representatives ol private 


schools of Oregon; and groups of other repre 


sentative the 


the 


citizens of But the fight 


seem to 


state. 


over amendment does not have 
ceased with its adoption, for steps are now 
being taken by representatives of the parochial 
schools to attack in the courts the constitution 
ality of the law. The controversy thus promises 
to be continued in Oregon and to spread to 
other: states with augmented bitterness. 

Manifestly the state may adopt any one of 
three policies in its dealings with private and 
parochial schools. First, it may permit such 
to flourish with no restrictions regarding stand 
ards placed upon them by the state; second, 
it may allow their continuance, provided they 
submit to state inspection and supervision and 
meet certain state standards; third, it may pro 
hibit such schools entirely, requiring all chil 
dren to attend schools state supported 

The first policy would be a laisse?-faire one 
in education for the state to adopt; it would 
diselaim the state’s responsibility for the proper 
citizens. 


education of all its Such a policy, 


though earlier pursued by most states, is now 
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considered unconsonant with public safety and Granted that such a regulation wer 
welfare by every state. sive and enlightened, where should 

The second policy is now the prevailing one The law in question prohibits private ay 
in the practice of the various states, every state, chial schools only for children under thy 
with the exception of Oregon, permitting pri- grade. But, if the policy which it st, 
vate and parochial schools, but requiring that continued and earried to its final eco 
they meet certain state standards as a econdi- there is no assurance that it could 
tion of being permitted to exist. These state would not be made applicable at a lat; 
standards, it should be noted, vary, however, to grades above the eighth. It is not 
from practically nothing in some states to very ceivable that such educational provin 
rigid requirements in other states. might be responsible for legislating out of 

The third policy, as noted, would prohibit all ence all higher institutions of learning, not 
private and parochial schools, thus placing the lie; even such ecitadels of learning as (| 
agencies of education entirely under public Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia m 
monopoly. This is the poliey that Oregon has have to go if such an inquisitorial policy 
recently voted to adopt and one which she came epidemie and rampant. 
stands alone in pursuing. State control should not mean state monopo 

There is little that ean be said in favor of of education. The state has the richt, 
the law which Oregon now sponsors. It is by should always exercise this right, to demand 
far the most extreme example of state regula that education which is provided by re! 
tion of education in American legislation. In denominations and under private auspice 
fact, the law does not seek to regulate private be equal in every essential respect to that 
and church effort in education; it contrives to forded by publie schools. It should, an 
prohibit it. It banishes all those schools, poor other things, demand compulsory attendance of 
and excellent alike, which may be, if properly pupils, teachers of proper training and 
inspected, supervised, and standardized, invalu- acter, curricula and textbooks, thoroughly 
able adjuncts of the publie schools. Moreover, gressive and American and administered in th 
aimed as it is, primarily against the parochial English language, and school buildings that : 
schools, and particularly against those of one safe and sanitary. In other states apparent); 
denomination, it violates flagrantly the spirit it has been found practicable to bring privat 
of religious tolerance in America. In brief, it and parochial schools, in spite of their oppos 
prevents the state from receiving the benefits tion in many instances, under the influence of 
of research, experimentation, ete., of the many these standards without prohibiting all 
excellent non-state schools, and more, it says schools, poor and excellent alike. Surely Or 
to the parent, that, even though your child may gon would not be less ingenious in devising ar 
be receiving in the private or parochial school operating such standards tlran other states have 
instruction of as high or higher character than _ been. 
the publie schools afford, you may not have the The situation is doubly hopeful, however, 
privilege of sending him to such school—at that the law was voted by only a slender ma 
least, vou cannot send him to such a school in jority, and in that it does not go into operatior 
Oregon, and if you want him to attend such a__ until September 1, 1926. Before that tim: 
school of a standard say of that maintained by __rives, it is hoped that second sober thought » 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- cause the electorate to vote to repeal the law 
bia University, or that of the University of and in its stead place one on the statute books 
Chicago Elementary School, you will either have that will assure proper state inspection and 
to move outside the state to do so or board the supervision of all private and parochial schools 
child in the vieinity of such a school. Fortu- Such action would afford desirable encourag: 
nately, there is nothing in the law that compels ment to private effort in education and at 


parents to remain in Oregon or which prevents same time would subject it to proper pub 
them from sending their children to “Lincoln check; this is the policy of all other states 


hodv 


or University of Chicago Elementary Schools” However, “it is an ill wind that blows no 


outside the state. good.” Notwithstanding the unnecessarily 





il 


id oeeasion to visit New York. 


ried visit to Brooklyn. 
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. of the Oregon law, it serves the 
of giving an ominous warning 
nd parochial schools everywhere 
is not to be hampered in enfore- 
ands that all schools, whether state 
shall be inspected and standard- 
1d that each child shall receive the 
to which he is entitled for his own 
which the state expects him to have 

safety and welfare. 
Warp G. REEDER 

UNIVERSITY 


THE MAN OF GENIUS 
Mecenas Twiddledee, 
notion what a Man of 
s is ‘‘the inspired gift of God.’’ It is 
earer God Most High in a 
Dim, potential in all men; in this man it 


hast 


Genius is? 


f Genius: O 


presence of 


So says John Milton, 

ght to be a judge; so the 
il] ages and all worlds.—Thomas Car 

ist and Present, Book 4. 

no time in the history of mankind have 
so thoroughly imbued with the hunger 


ne clear, actual. 
answer him 


su- 


the enthusiasm of searching out 


talent as now. At no time have we been 


anxious to prevent the wastes which seem 
We have 
the de 
ent of efficiency methods and the con 
tion of 


endeavors in these latter days. 


nevitable in publie education. 


before been so concerned with 


character- 
Yet 


s haste for diseovering genius, for elabor 


mental endowment as 


machinery by means of which to detect 


n, even in the kindergarten, we are in danger 


fering from a poverty in our educational 


k, once he has been discovered and segre- 


story is told of a Japanese notable who 
His first day 
Rushed from his 
after an early breakfast, making the 


an unusually busy one. 


eduled morning visits, rushed again to two 


ur businessmen’s meetings, hustled again 
afternoon to visit a number of educa 
nstitutions at the northern end of the 
the climax seemed to come when he was 
led off into the subway in Harlem for a 
Hanging on a strap, 
quired calmly about the subway, its con 
on, its cost, its conveniences, and learned 
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that they were saving about fifteen minutes by 
this unusual and superior means of transporta 
tion. Emerging from the earth’s innards at his 
destination, he inquired in broken English and 
with a facetious twinkle in his eye, “Now that 
we have saved fifteen minutes what shall we do 
with them?” 

The number of children who annually are 
being tested for the determination of intelli 
gence capacity is rapidly running up into the 
millions. Thousands are of superior endow 
ment, 


shall 


There is great danger, in 


And now that we have found them, what 


we do with them? 

all pioneer educa 
tional ventures, of carrying over a methodology 
and a curriculum-content that is 
the the 


new problems bring with them. 


unsuited to 
the 
Our greater 


needs which new conditions and 
concern, by far, than the elaboration of testing 
machinery for discovering talent is how we 
shal] mould this talent in order to achieve the 
most desirable social end-results. 

Two outstanding purposes seem to dominate 
One 


of these is to measure the abilities of children 


educational research and guidance to-day. 


in order to assist them to complete their school 
ing at an earlier age, by this means aiding 
them to take their economic and industrial posi 
tion in society earlier and supposedly more 
satisfactorily. The other motive is to save edu 
cational costs by eliminating waste, discourage 
ment, unnecessary retardation, and the loss of 
personal morale induced by present lock-step 
methods. There is a growing sentiment in favor 
of an “enriched” curriculum, but the nature and 
extent of this enrichment is still vague and un 
defined. 

There are, however, some eternal educational 
and human values which as yet have found no 
prominent place in the average program tor 
the Publie 
education the 


market-place 


educational direction of children. 


in America too easily reflects 
the 
Fundamental educational policies and practices 
ill afford to the 


and jingoistic whims of 


ideals and tendencies of 
legislative 
The re 18 


great danger to education in this country from 


ean fluctuate with 


the times. 
the following outstanding trends in American 


First, 


wealth and material power, with its accompany 


thought and life: our reverence for 


ing phenomena of public support and approval 


of “success” without regard for its social value 
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or the extent to which this attainment has been tools whereby they can dig out fror 
preceded by sacrificing toil for the common vironment the wherewithal for 
good; second, the general and regrettable loss achievement, personal gain and sat 
of an all-absorbing enthusiasm for social justice Or can these be made the essential re: 
and social righteousness, coupled with a grow- of the man of genius? JI[ntelligen 
ing distrust in the capacity of the average man above the limit of moronie stupidit 
to think and reason for himself; and third, an essential knowledge which shall ma 
almost blind and devout worship of “efficiency” ble for the individual to serve to th 
for efficiency’s sake. Few have asked, “Effi- of his ability in a socially necessary o 
ciency for what?” Educational objectives have moral development, a combination 
heen forced into the background and our pri knowledge, ethical discrimination. 
mary attention has been almost exclusively de- character and adamantean will, 
voted to devising “measuring sticks” and to function with thunderbolt dispatel 
“measuring.” We are becoming fairly satis gle tor righteousness and serve as 
factory experts on “how to measure,” but what strength in all moral crises; social sensit 
to do with the results after they have been enlightened consciousness regarding 
obtained is still a terra incognita. ills which afflict mankind, together 

It is in this situation that we find ourselves found and dynamic sympathy which sha 
to-day in selecting and in handling children of | the individual to action. Can only a 
superior intelligence capacity. There are two of mentally elite attain the heights of 
ideas deserving forceful emphasis at this time. and social growth? As yet we have 1 
In the first place we must not allow ourselves for pessimism regarding the possibilities of 
to become deluded in the belief that intelli “average man” in these directions. | 
fence per se is the only or the most important ing what strange and unbelievable ac: 
factor in achieving social or economic success. ments may be precipitated with nothi: 
There are the numerous and vital factors of than so-called inferior mental endow 
personality which may far outweigh or com work with, and how small an amount of 
pensate for intellectual mediocrity or subnor- gence is necessary in order to 
mality. For example, what specific value have world. 
such factors as amiability, social origin, con- Let us as schoolmen halt for a mor 
scientiousness, mental stability, ambition, tech reexamine our standards, our value 
nical preparation, general education and cul- objectives. Let us not sell our birth 
ture, “pep and ginger,” sociability, economic a mess of pottage. Let us not so lose 
status, dress, physique and physical condition, in our set tasks that we become obliviou 
social affiliations, life, age, perseverance, the fundamental human and social valu 
attack in mastering a job, moral integrity? As we rest content with preparing thos 
yet we have no adequate answer. Nevertheless, perior endowment for individual achiever 
few will deny that each of the above are of which bring enticing material and almos 


} 
es 


some importance in determining social and eco clusive personal returns. If we are to lil 
nomic success. It is truly remarkable how much _ selves above the crass materialism of our ti 
may be accomplished with only a modieum of — then each child must first be dedicated and p: 
intelligence if other mental and personality pared for service at the altar of the | 
factors can be developed and made practicable. good. And if we cannot assist in build 
Secondly: Who is the man of genius? What enduring moral strength and in develo; 
shall be our criteria? What is the relative staunch pillars of our social organism, 0! 
social importance of the two traits: intelligence avail are all our testing methods, of what 
and moral calibre? What should be the mental our costly directive educational machinet 
development and the intellectual equipment of Educational practice is marked }b 
the man of genius? Shall we take the highest strange paradoxes and contradictions 
ten per cent. selected by intelligence tests and not expect a child to absorb facts ot! 
place in their hands, somewhat earlier and more mathematical methodology, chemistry te 


efficiently than has been our past custom, those composition ability, spelling accuracy, 
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On the 
ire greatly concerned in devising 
We test 


tly to determine whether our at- 


culum, by accident. 


anized teaching methods. 


suecesstul and whether we have 
But 
1? Meagre is the provision for 
Yet 
eaches maturity it will be compelled 
We train 
industrial or 


pedagogical aims. what of 


vent of the moral self. when 


rnally with moral values. 


economic and pro 


mpetence, but take our chanees on 
This, in face of 


both home and church have 


or moral efficiency. 
ceased 

the outstanding sourees to which 
ook for the moral training and di 
our developing childhood. Presuma- 


small minority of our millions of 
e being reached effectively by these 
r and diminishing agencies. Our duty 
tors in the direction of assisting chil- 
ttain essential moral growth is daily 
and more pressing and com- 


more 


the possible decline of the 
people and their civilization, William 
rall remarks in his book “Is 


Deme eracy sag { N. = ° 


America 
Seribner’s, 
wonder 


have obtained a 


nd over the physical energies of the 
if we have not, individually and col 
the the 


trol, to direct these immense energies 


s nations, wisdom, patience, 


to high moral ideals, our 
but 
the more rapidly 


n. There is but too good ground for 


tamper 


hem will hasten our end, will but 


down the slope of 


that our knowledge has outrun our wis 
though we have learned to exploit the 
energies of the world, we have not the 
nd morality effectively to direct them 
good of mankind.’’ (page 11-12). 
us continue for and to take 


pains in educating our man of genius. 


to search 


our man of genius, above all else, be- 
one of sterling moral worth, a pillar of 
day and a pillar of fire by night, lead- 
manity on with stern and grim deter- 


to higher and higher levels of self 


al realization. As teachers, there lies 
solemn duty and responsibility. 

S. C. Kons 
D, OREGON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
REGISTRATION IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
Fore! iN he iges WP 


number of te in 


iblish parti lars 3 to 
German unive 
number 


total LAL 


the outbreak of wan 


the number was 90,000, and 
1921 it was 87,147 At pre 
The Hoehsehulen 


dents before the war, in 1920 thev 


Te chnischer 


and last winter 25,556 The 


has indergone chan re 


faculties 


overcrowding in faculties have 


effect, 


diverted 


ngs of some 


had 


has 


some but the stream of stnde 


nto other faenlties, wh 


heen 
are also now hopelessly overerowded The 
lowing comparison is g pre-wal 
ditions: 

Faculty 


theology $31 


1914 
Evangelical 
Catholic 


Legal science 


theology 2.050 
0 840 
Medicine 16,048 

Dentistry O76 }. 
14,400 12, 
natural s 13 ), 


1,100 ¥ 


economy 3.836 17 


Philosophy and philology 
Mathematics and 
Pharmacy 
National 


Forestry 


The to technical student 
1914 1922 


2,193 


following refer 
Faculty 
Architecture 
engineering 2,767 
3,118 


Constructional 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrotechnics 

Mathematics and natura! sciences 
Mining and metallurgy 

Naval 


General 


engineering 


It is further stated that the present-day stu 
dent does not tend to the same extent as before 
the war to study in the large cities 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ TOURS 
the 
International 


MEMBERSHIP in Student Tours of the 
Institute of 


hitherto has been reserved for college students 


Education, which 
and instructors, will be extended to include the 


students in some of the 
the 


issued bv 


older preparatory 
accordnig to an an 
Mr Smith, di 


student travel 


schools in country, 


nouncement Irwin 


rector of the institute’s bureau 


The student tours have been organized under 


the general sponsorship of the Institute of In 
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ternational Education and the special sponsor Special auspices: La Federation 


ship of the Federation de l’Alliance Francaise 
and the Italy America Society. 

The plans for the summer of 1923 include 
three tours: one to Italy, another to France The board of advisers consists of 


Francaise; The Italy America 
American-Seandinavian Foundation; 


Speaking Union. 


and a third to the principal art centers of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, dir 
stitute of International Educat 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, American 


Rhodes Scholarship Trustees; 


Europe. The members will sail on the Cunard 
steamer Saxonia on June 30, and will return 
to New York on September 4. The official 
staffs include a number of lecturers of wide 
repute, among them Miss Edith R. Abbott, of Mr. Pau! D. Cravath, president 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as a lecturer America § ar: Bs 


chancellor of the University of 


director of the American Council 


Tesso! Joh 
on the history and appreciation of painting = ge retary of the American Univers 
and seulpture ; Professor Albert C. Phelps, ot Europe; Dr. John H. Finley, 

the College of Architecture of Cornell Univer- of education of New York State; 


> . 7 . ' . — en ¢ . 
sity; Professor Edward B. T. Spencer, of Grin C. Gildersleeve, dea yf Barn 
‘ amilto olt resi¢ t Pe the 
nell College, who will lecture throughout the Hamilton Holt, president of the A 
; : inavis ‘Youndation; Dr. 
[talian tour on ancient Rome and classic art; ware phe - a , 
; . ‘ : rector of the American Couneil 01 
Dr. Angelo Lipari, of the University of Wis : apr ; 
3 : : Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, chair 
consin, who will conduct elasses in Italian con ike 
executive committee of the Italv Am« 
Tersat Ball 1 "~ a té ° Pp» - ; . 
versation and lecture on modern Italy; Pro Mr. Frank D. Pavey, general vice-| 


fessor Eugene M. Lebert, of Grinnell College, Federation de 1’Allianee Francais 


res 


who will lecture on modern France, and Mile. George W. Wickersham, 


Helene L. Jacot, instructor in French at the of directors of the English-Speaking 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, who will 
give instruction in French conversation and THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
will serve as official chaperon of the Students’ THE purpose of the conference, as anno 
Tour to France. by the National Education Association, 
Other chaperons are Mrs. Edward G. Hobler, afford opportunity for educators of the 
of the University of Illinois, for the Italian nations to agree upon principles and 
tour, and Mrs. Helen Seymour Clifton, head for the promotion of goodwill and mutual 
of Noanett Hall, Wellesley College, for the derstanding, which are universal in thei 
Art Students’ Tour. Dr. Minta Proctor Kemp, plication and which can be adopted as a defin 
resident physician at Bryn Mawr College, will program to be carried out in the scho 
be in professional attendance on the art tour, throughout the world. 
and Miss Christine Hall, R.N., matron at the The conference will be held in San Fra 
Mason Infirmary at Smith College, on the tour cisco, California. It will open with a plenar 
to Italy. session on the evening of June 28, and 
The non-commercial character of the Inter- close with a joint session with the Nati 
national Students’ Tours makes it possible to Education Association of the United States 
secure exceptional courtesies from the govern- Thursday, July 5. The sixty-first annual 
ments of the countries visited, from foreign vention of the National Education Associat 
educational institutions and from scholars and will be in Oakland-San Francisco, from J 
prominent men of affairs abroad. The Stu- to 6. 
dents’ Tours are organized under the direction The World Conference on Education 
of a board of advisers, which is made up of ing held under the auspices of the Nat 
men and women identified with education or Edueation Association of the United States 
international movements, whose names will be Invitations have been issued to fifty 
found below. ferent nations to send delegates. Each nat 
The sponsoring organizations are: has been asked to send five official delegates 
11 


° . ° twa « > atac ¢ 2 - Feis delecat 
General auspices: The Institute of Interna- five alternates and as many unofficial deleg 


tional Education, 419 West 117 Street, New York. as it wishes. If all nations respond ther 
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500 delegates and alternates. There 
a thousand professors from foreign 
ns teaching in American colleges and 
ties and 15,000 foreign students, who 
to sit with the delegations from 
pective countries in the plenary ses 
to act as interpreters. 
mmittee on foreign relations of the 
Edueation Association was instructed 
representative assembly at Des Moines 
vork out plans for this conference 
\ report of the progress was made 
representative assembly at Boston in 
by unanimous vote the committee 
ted to earry through the project. 
is O. Thomas, state superintendent 
schools, Augusta, Maine, who is 
if the foreign relations committee, 
ng in cooperation with the president, 
and other officers of the association, 
n charge of the plans and will be 


rh 


for seeing that they are properly 
ut. President Owen has appointed a 
uivisory committee. 
World Conference is called to work out 
ium rather than to approve one that 
ready been prepared. However, the for- 
ations committee is preparing tentative 
a, including a proposal for a world good 
lay to be observed in all schools through- 
world. These agenda are being sub- 
to a large advisory committee for sug 
ns. Supplemented by proposals from 
rates from other countries, they will form 
vasis of the deliberations of the conference. 
ident William B. Owen, of the National 


eation Association, and President W. G. 


of the British National Association, who 


ul 


‘ke at the Boston meeting last summer, are 
ng speakers already arranged for. 

The great virtues which are common to 
lized people everywhere and the contribu- 


of the various nations to civilization will 
sualized in a magnificent pageant, “The 
of Service.” One session will be de- 
to a festival of folk songs and dances, 


n native tongue and costume. 


his conference is called for the purpose of 


ting definite objectives which can be put 
practice immediately in the various edu- 
nal systems of the world. Every child in 
school in every country should have his 


work modified as a result ef its deliberations 
It will afford abundant opportunity for as 
sembling facts on the educational situation 

various countries, and for renewing old inter 
national friendships and for forming new ones, 
but its great mission will be a code of work 
designed to give the 5,000,000 teachers of the 
world a definite program for the promotion 
of mutual good-will and understanding among 
all peoples. Arrangements will also be made 
at this conference for future world conferences 


to be held at regular intervals. 


ESSAY CONTEST ON HIGHWAY TRANS 
PORT 

IN response to numerous requests lor an in 
terpretation of the words “highway transport,” 
the mammoth new industry that has grown up 
since the advent of the automobile, Thomas H 
MacDonald, chief of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, has prepared a definition fon 
the use of students participating in the annual 
high school essay contest conducted by 
Highway Education Board. 

The subject ot the essays to be written in 
the contest this year, in which thousands of 
high school students are trying to win a fow 
thousand dollar scholarship, is “The influence 
of highway transport on the religious life of 
my community,” and according to letters, stu 
dents throughout the country have not always 
been clear as to the meaning of the words 
“highway transport.” Mr. MacDonald’s defin 
tion is therefore in answer to these requests 

“Highway transport, or highway transporta 
tion,” says Mr. MacDonald, “deals with the 
movement of persons and things over the high 
ways, and has to do with the instruments of 
transportation, the highway and the vehicle, 
as well as the services rendered by these trans 
portation instruments.” 

This interpretation is being supplied to all 
high schools in an effort to give students the 
clearest understanding of the subject on which 
essays are to be written. 

Highway transport, therefore, embraces not 
only the automobile and the motor truck, but 
implies the use of these vehicles for the trans 
portation of passengers and commodities over 
the roads. The contact of the two, the vehicle 
and the road, constitutes highway transport 
Its growth has closely paralleled the develop 
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ment ot the automobile industry, and in its 
entirety it to-day represents an investment of 


billions of dollars. 


Many schools have inquired what is meant 


by the words “religious life,” and the words 
“my community.” In response to these re 
quests the board has said that “religious life” 
may be taken to mean not only chureh attend 
ance, but the general moral tone of a com- 
munity or locality as well. The student may 
regard the phrase “my community,” says the 
board, as his immediate locality, his county or 
township, or even the state. 

The unique nature of the subject of the con 
test has provoked an unusual amount of study 
and diseussion. Never before have the rela 
tion of transportation and religion been so 
seriously considered. The requests for an in 
terpretation are taken to mean the most wide 
spread interest in the contest. Letters from 
students, principals and superintendents of 
schools reflect the thought that is being stimu 
lated in this connection. 

W eleoming the eontest on behalf of the stu 
dents of New York City, Dr. William L. Et 
tinger, superintendent of schools, says: “T am 
deeply interested and wish to assure vou of 
our cooperation in placing the matter before 
the high school principals and students.” 

From Alabama, Dr. Over Carmichael, super 
intendent of schools of Selma, Alabama, 
writes: “I shall have pleasure in ealling this 
to the attention of our high-school pupils and 
encouraging them to participate. I feel that 
in sponsoring this contest each year you are 
making a real contribution to the boys and 
girls in our high-schools in America, and to 


our eivie life as well.” 


GIFTS TO NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

At what tradition claims was the first joint 
meeting of Northwestern University trustees 
and faculty members in nearly sixty-five years, 
President Walter Dill Seott, at a dinner at 
Hotel LaSalle, announced a gift to the endow- 
ment fund of $100,000 from “an anonymous 
citizen of Chieago.” He also stated that each 
of the 600 members of the senior classes had 
promised to give to his alma mater a definite 
sum each year as long as he lives. Explain- 
ing these gifts, President Seott said: 


a 


An anonymous citizen of Chicago 


unique endowment at Northwester 


sity, established in the interests of 


ities.’’ On June 1, 1923, he wi 


th 


e university $100,000 as a perpetu 


The income from this is to accrue t 


of that professor who, in the esti 


ul 


+ 
0 


llversity, has made the ‘‘ greatest 
- 


learning in the humanities 


Advance in eivilization is not due s 


happy accident as it is research 


st 


it 


O} 
th 


in 


re 


ructive imagination. It takes less 
see the value of chemistry and | 
does to see the value of literature 
yhy. Many benefactors are willing 
e teaching of natural sciences who s 
the teaching of the humanities. 
the teaching of the natural s 


et and apparent. The results of 


of the humanities are indirect and 


Progress in the nineteenth century 


dependent upon the study of nature 


in 
la 
to 


} 
in 


the twentieth century will prol 
rgely upon the study of man. It is 
support chemistry, physics, astronon 


ttany and zoology. It is imperativ 


twentieth century to encourage the dis 


truth in psychology, philosophy, edu 


nomics, sociology, history, literature ar 


TI 
th 


iis anonymous friend appreciates th 


e natural sciences, but his vision embr 


the intangible value of the humanities 


wi 
efi 


lling to invest in promoting them fo 
t of civilization. 


By recent action of the senior class 


Evanston schools of the university, ever 


the 600 graduates is to give to the su 


his Alma Mater a definite sum each ve 


as 


pa 


he lives. This action was spontan 


rt of the students and expressed the 


their part to make available to later g 


the benefits which they themselves } 


They knew that the university was in 


an 


versity should not be forced to lower 


of 


ser 


; 


nual deficit, but were determined tha 
the 


service. This appreciation on the p 
niors and their desire to take part 


ing the university is most encouraging 


to members of the faculty and the board 


tees, but to all friends of higher learni: 


board of trustees, presided, and bes 


Robert W. Campbell, vice-president 


dent Seott’s address, short speeches wet 


by Mark W. Cresap, a trustee, and Dear 


FE. 


Heilman, head of the sehool of com! 


} 














ES OF YALE WHO ARE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 

college presidents hold degrees 
iate or graduate work done at 

st, which ineludes the heads of 
iniversities in Egypt, Ceylon, 
lia, shows that the example of 
n the eighteenth century is be 
n its present history. Nearly 
Yale men have been college presi 
significant list of colleges claim 
ites as their founders or first presi 
croup may be mentioned Prince 
Dartmouth, Williams, Univer 
gia, Hamilton, Kenyon, Univer 
\Missourl, Mississippi, Wiseonsin, Ch 
California, Beloit, Johns Hopkins 


wing are the present Yale execu 
the institutions which they serve 
lev, ’84, University of Illinois: Wil 
1 "92, Berea College: Robert 
feClenahan, °96, American University, 
(principal); George B. Cutten, 
University; Paul D. Moody, ‘01, 
College; Donald J. Cowling, 03, 
College: Beekman O. Rouse, ‘08, 
College; James L. MeConaughy, ’09, 
College; William A. Granville, °93 S., 
College; William A. Harper, ‘04, 
College; Frank L. MeVey, ’95 Ph.D., 
of Kentueky; Frederick Lent, "06 
Elmira College; M. L. Burton, ’06 D., 
tv of Michigan; Edward S. Parson, 
Marietta College; Frank R. Shipman, 
\tlanta Theologieal Seminary; Samuel P. 
, 94, Baylor University; Gustav A. An 
44, Augustana College and Theological 
John Bicknell, ’99, Jaffna College 
Teng-hwee Lee, "99, Fuh-tan Col 
Shanghai): Richard D. Currier, 00, New 
Law School; George Sverdrup, ‘02 
\ugsburg Seminary (Minneapolis); J 
Day, "06 M. A., Wilmington College 
\urelia Henry Reinhardt, 05 Ph.D., 
College; Frederick A. Sumner, ’08 M.A., 
ra College: Edwin C. Jones, 11 M.A., 
Christian University (Fu-chow); Clin 
khart, "94 Ph.D., Texas Christian Uni 
Ernest E. Rall, ’03 Ph.D., North 
College; Eleanor N. Adams, ’14 Ph.D.., 
| College for Women; Hugh L. Elder 
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ciee, "90 D., Westminster Theological Sem 
ary; Stephan B. L. Pennrose, 90 D., Whitman 
College; Boothe C. Davis, 93 D.. Alfred U: 
versity; William M. Zumbro, ‘93 D., American 
College (Madura); Parley P. Womer, ‘95 
Washburn College; Charles A. Mock, ‘11 D., 
Western Union College; John H. Le "] 
Morris Brown University 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Sir JoserpH JOHN THOMSON, master of Trin 
ity College, University of Cambridge, returned 
to England this week, after giving five lectures 


on “The electron in chemistry” at the Frankhn 


Institute, Philadelphia, April 9-13. Sir Joseph 
was given an honorary doctor’s degree by the 
University of Pennsylvania on April 11. He 
addressed the faculty and student bod f 


Swarthmore College on April 12 

Dr. GeorGe LincoLn GoopaLe, professor o 
botany in Harvard University from 1873 until 
his retirement as protessor emeritus in 
died on April 12 at the age of eighty ree 
vears. 

A Bureav of Teacher Training and Certifi 
cation has been established in the New York 
State Department of Education 
of Dr. Robert T. Hill as chief. 

Dr. Wituiam D. Lewis, deputy superinten 
dent of public instruction in Pennsylvania, has 
resigned to become editor-in-chief of the John 
C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. 

Proressor J. B. Epmonson, professor of 
secondary education in the University of Mich 
igan and inspector of high schools, has been 
elected president of the National Association of 
High School Inspectors. 

BertTHoLp L. ULLMAN, professor and head of 
the department of Latin and Greek at the Un 
versity of Iowa, was elected president of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South at its recent convention at the University 


of Missouri. 


Dr. Epwarp H. Herr: R, assistant prolesso 
of Latin at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been elected president of the Philadelphia So 


ciety for the Promotion of Liberal Studies 


PRINCIPALS and teachers who have been asso 


ciated with District Superintendent James M. 
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Kdsall, of New York City, will tender him a of the University of Chicago annow 
testimonial luncheon on May 19, on the occasion board of trustees are the follow 

of the tenth anniversary of his taking charge Holly Compton, head of the dep 
of districts 28 and 30. physics in Washington University, 
Ar the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration, angus in the department of physics 
\pril 14, of the Geographic Society of Chicago, Y. Reed, to be assistant protesso: 
when it takes pPOssession of its permanent home pabreae of education ; Kmerson H.S 
in the Field Museum, Professor J. Paul Goode, the University of Michigan, 
professor in the department of 


art; Marion E. Clark, to be inst: 


} 


department ot home economics, 


the department of geography at the Univer 
of Chieago, will give an address on “Chi 

the eitv of destinv.” Professor Goode 
cation; and Meta H. Kunde, to be 


as been president of the society and recently 


. : search fellow in the department of 
received from it the Helen Culver gold medal wep hs ; . lepa meen 
for distineutshed work in cartography. Mr. CHartes M. McCoy» 
resident he ivers ) Llin 
sor G. H. THOMPSON, professor of p ¢ tent oL the | nivel ity ot 


edueation at Armstrong College, Durham, appointed dean of Lehigh Univer 


joint author with Dr. William Brown of the created position. Mr. MeConn wa 


“Essentials of mental measurement,” has been ® the | ny + Minnesota 
the Teac | ers’ College, Columbia there eceived the master s aegree 
: le ay ee a as 
New York, to spend the next acad had graduate work in English 


for one vear. Fro S06 | 910 hy 
emie vear there, delivering advaneed courses = one ye From 1 to 191 


cipal of the Academy of the | 


on psvel ology. 
Illinois, and from 1910 to 1920 


eS > STURTEVA ’ associate “il 
Miss Saran M. Stvrt NT, associate in edu registrar of the university. Dean Met 


> » rarsit ‘ol; nia ¢£ ‘ : 
cation at the University of California and ad the author of a novel published by Dodd, 


iser OITris } > "nivers ’ "s l ‘orni ‘ ‘ . 
viser of girls in the University of California = ang ( ompany in 1920 and of essays a1 
oh Ne = 1A? slaeta associate ‘otes- — » . 
High School, has been elected associate profe appearing in The New Republic, Thi 
sor of edueation in Teachers’ College, Columbia 


1.7 Dp 


The Survey Graphi and the We: if 
University, where she was at one time assistant 


Turee Amherst memorial fellowships 
in the department of secondary education. Miss ; ; 


Sturtevant will offer the courses that prepare '"* $2,000 a year, have been awarded 
advisers of girls and deans of women. and 1924. Applications were received | 
college graduates, representing sevent 
E.pert Day, supervisor of teacher-train leves and universities. The successf 
ing in the schools of Toledo, O., has been elected gates are: Frank P. Graham, of the | 
superintendent of schools at Marion, Ind. of Chicago, for a term of two vears. begin: 
R. F. A. Hoern e, professor of philosophy September 1, 1923; Laurence J. Saunders, 
at Durham, has now left England to take up his the Amherst College faculty, for a term of | 
appointment as professor of philosophy in the years, beginning September 1, 1924, and A 
University of Johannesburg. thur P. Whitaker, of New York Universit) 


a similar term, beginning in 1924. 
In accordance with plans made recently by 


the Harvard-Prineeton Fine Arts Club for an Hector G. SpavuLpinG, professor 
exchange of professors of fine arts between the George Washington University Law School 
two universities, the Harvard Corporation has Washington, has been appointed for next yea 
appointed Professor Charles R. Morey, of to the Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellowshi 
Princeton University, as visiting lecturer on at the Harvard Law School, where he \ 
fine arts for the first half of next year, and has engaged in graduate study. The fellows! 
granted leave of absence to Professor Chandler was established in memory of the late D 
R. Post for the same period, to enable him to Thayer. 

teach at Princeton. Tue report of the survey of Lawrence 


Amonc the new appointments to the faculties ship, Mereer county, N. J., made by Protess 
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‘lehardt and E. 8. Evenden, of Teach- during the intersession at the University of 
e, Columbia University, has come California. These courses will comprise work 
press of the division of field studies, the psychological principles of education, prin 
f edueational research, Teachers’ Col ciples of elementary and secondary education, 
bia University. citizenship, junior high school problems and 


’ ro4: 4 vocational education. Miss Grace Fernald, o 
nd meeting of the National Eduea ~— seer education : Li trace Fernald, ot 
. : the taculty of the niversity f Calitorni: 

tion at Cleveland a committee on , ' ; - . ——~ = ulifornia, 
; > ‘5 Southern Branch, is to give a course on the 
the membership of the National - _ 7 ae apparent 
3 . psychology of school subjects, in which she will 
Educators was appointed by the : ; . : 

r » emphasize the application of psvehological priv 
J. M. Gwenn, superintendent of ; ' = ~~ 
, . ¢iples to school procedure as to avoid failures 
New Orleans, with the object of : . oe “6 
, ; among children of normal mentality. Arthu 
ts membership representatives of 


the association. Dr. William B. 


sident of the National Edueation As 


Davis Dean, protessot of voeational education ’ 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, is com 


ing to Berkeley for both the intersession and 


appointed president of the com 
ther members are: Robert Aley, the summer session to a a 
(Ind.) college; H. B. Wil- ee 
tendent of Berkeley (Cal.) schools: DISCUSSION 
TRAINING FOR LEADERSHII 


INTELLIGENCE testing has helped 


Smith, commissioner of edueation of 

tts; Miss Olive M. Jones, principal 
120, New York; M. C. Brittain, pres- “ore @ware of the possibilities of training 
leadership. Whether the brightest childre: 


I 


the School of Technology of Atlanta, 

{nna Laura Force, president of the shall be selected by mental tests or by othe: 
ementary school organization. means not all have agreed upon; but most seem 
to assume that from among those who are most 


annual commencement exercises of the iatelliosnt eught to come the leaders. In mat 
School of Agriculture of the University 
consin were held on March 16. The 
pal address was given by President Ed- 
C. Elliott, of Purdue University, who 


ters of science and invention and all means of 
promoting human progress the leaders are 
those of highest mental endowment, no doubt 
<page But when it comes to leaders of other people, 
n “Luck and learning. especially when those who are led choose who 
essor Davin Sneppen, of Teachers’ Col- shall lead them, it is a different problem 
lumbia University, gave an address be- We hear it said on every hand, however, that 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer to have an ideal democracy, all chosen leaders 
Cleveland on April 11. ought to be from among those most intellectual 


’ . . In our boast about training for leadership ws 
esson JEAN Marie Carré, of the Uni ™ * + = - 
. vs eem to take it tor granted that when we get 
of Lyons, France, lectured at the Uni- ~*~ wh 
eC “Re , our “leaders trained” they will certainly | 
of Chicago on “Byron and French ro : : 
9 ’ . s cenosen. 
sm.” Professor Carré has been exchange : 
’ ° Ton? . n our economic an indusiria system, ol 
at Columbia University during the . ase 
“i course, the leaders are rarely chosen by thos 
academic year. or 
to be led. Their choice is more like that 
SO y } “ p "eae . . > “ft. . 
HN F. JAMESON, director of the depart the leaders in the army. { fer as 
historical research of the Carnegie In machinery goes such choosing is simple 
mm since 1905, and a former president of moreover, is selecting more and more from 
, a Historical Society, has been among those of highest mental endowment 
sen to deliver the address at the dedication 


the Clements Library of the University of 


These developments would seem to spell et 


: : ficiency. Our technical schools are not only 
van, W uy ‘ x -e . ome . . 
m hich will take place during com aiding in finding those best endowed mentally 


cement fee@K. é6é 
week but are developing in these prospective “lead 
| 


courses in education will be offered ers” marvelous technique in the mechanics ot 
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organizing men and machinery or, rather, men 
as machinery. 

About the only thing the prospective leaders 
in the industrial world are not trained in is 
in the knowledge of the men they are to lead. 
If the average worker in our industries was 
to choose his immediate foreman, or boss, or 
superior higher up the present ineumbent 
would hardly be his choice. 

In the choice of our civie representatives we 
are hardly of the belief that intelligence is a 
big factor. Choice seems to rest upon like- 
ableness for the most part. 

What happens in the schoolroom when chil 
dren choose their leaders? Miss Sillis Ruth 
Nutting, in an unpublished study, has gathered 
data showing that ratings by intelligence 
tests and by sehool achievement were prac 
tically negligible to seventh grade _ school 
children in choosing their own gymnasium 
leaders from among their classmates. She cites 
similar evidence from a study by Caldwell. 

Obviously then the two big problems facing 
us are these: 

l. How can we train those most intelligent 
to be sufficiently likeable to warrant choice as 
leaders? 

2. How can we train those of lesser intel- 
ligence to want to choose as their leaders those 
that are most intelligent? 

About the second problem we ean read and 
hear a great deal. In our civies courses it has 
long been harped that the good citizen is he 
who chooses good and able representatives. We 
have been preaching with “oughts” and 
“shoulds” to the rank and file, with little econ- 
cern about developing traits in those children 
who are brightest that will make them fit for 
election to publie office. Have we not en 
couraged such children to be snobs rather than 
to be good lovable fellows? 

How about our special training of the 
most intelligent children? Undoubtedly the 
greatest dangers here are in the very 
wide tendency still to speed up _ the 
bright child. In consequence he gets far- 
ther away from the sympathy of the child 
who later is to help make up the rank and file 


of the citizens of his community. Speeding up, 


moreover, favors snobbery, and certainly does 
not promote democracy in those children who 


in order to be chosen leaders of ¢} 
citizens need to be most likeable. 

Fortunately there are many who ar 
ing course enrichment, broadening th 
study in each grade for the brighte: 
instead of speeding; but rarely ha 
richment been at all commensurat: 
ability of bright children. 

By adequate enrichment the abk 
are not only kept with those of th 
proximate level of social and physical 
they are given the suggestion that 
of their being in such a group m 
expected of them; they get 
obligation. 

But course enrichment has been a 
rather recent development. When 
entitled “Broadening the course of 
the brighter children” by the writer 
(Jr. Ed. Admin. and Supv.) in Janu 
he stated what to his knowledge 
been challenged: “But so far as scho 
ture can enlighten one, apparently, t! 
where in practice in America an 
organized system for variation in 
scope of the several studies by the ec! 
the same grade.” Now that was just 
ago. In that article he wrote what 
found to-day, in part at least, in eurn 
tional journals: 

“In a big school system instead 
sixth grade, for example, there coul 
regular normal sixth grade about as 
it now and a superior sixth grade 
several such groups of a grade would 
impossible. The superiority would 1 
sarily consist in higher markings but 
work covered in the subjects of this 
Let the widening be in the fields mos‘ 
to real life where there is hardly a limit 
things that could be taken up by the 
his respective grade, especially after th 
ing process has become rather automat 
fields for greatest broadening probabl) 
history, civies, English, geography, by 
nature study and practical topics of & 
science. Whatever the provisions fo! 
ter group let its lower limits be as 
prescribed as are the boundaries ot 
tion group. In a smaller system whe! 
number in each grade would not 
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tion for the brighter children of 
ere could be established within the 
a superior section along the lines 
sted.” He eoneluded: “The public 
iid provide for grades within the 
les each of whose courses of study 
specific in terms of social applica- 
should inerease in breadth directly 
abilities of the group. Each group 
ermit development of individual 
. but it should prevent the individual 
om ignoring the group interests and 
ypel those potentially most capable 
mselves to be the most efficient mem- 
eLy ” 
n the October, 1922, issue of Educa 
reminds us that “the mere en 
deepening of the curriculum will 
tically produce the result desired. 
perior gifts are linked with a strong 
so¢ial obligation their possession is a 
ither than a blessing.” 
ve shall seek to develop a sense oi 
vation and traits of sympathy and 
n gifted children when for them, 
we demand toward graduation 
making so many beds, cooking so 
;, washing so many dishes, caring for 
many hours—by the girls; police 
street cleaning in their neighborhood 
not seem strange that most of the 
ldren slaughtered on the streets are 
when high school boys who are far 
along in their elasses to afford some 
could be available for police duty? 
‘t strange, too, that school children 
allowed to purchase some of the traits 


racter foremost in leadership by taking 


the school building, instead of paying 

to eustodians? Think of the 
e pay for what might be used in mak 
and women! 


Garry CLEVELAND MYERS 


\RNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 


\DV ANCEMENT OF TEACHING AND 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


March 13, Missourians (at least some 


ins) were startled by reading in the 
t a very unusual resolution had been 
d in the upper house of their legis 


lature by one of its members. A prominent 
feature of the headlines was the statement that 
something had been offered to be done for the 
state “without cost to the state.” The follov 
ing abstract will convey a very exact idea ot 


the contents of the resolution. 


Whereas it is a grave question as to whether 
the educational system of this state has been 
developed with due regard to the proper cor 
relation of its subdivisions, . . . therefore, 

Be it resolved ... that the governor. . : 
hereby urged to request the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching to mak 
complete survey of .. . all institutions of learn 
ing supported out of the state treasury, togethe 
with a study of the laws of this state pertair 
ing to education 

Be it further resolved that said survey and 
the publication of the result thereof shall b 
made ... without cost to the state of Missouri 


In the present writer’s mind this newspape 
report raised two questions which may li 
briefly stated thus: “Why state government 
and “Why Missouri?” 

Were the funds of this foundation really 
given by the donor to be used for such a pw 
pose? Most people think that the purpose of 
creating this foundation was the desire to mak« 
the profession of teaching a more attractive 
profession. How is that related to the corre 
lation of state institutions? Perhaps the us 
of its funds just proposed by the foundatior 
(our senator surely would not go begging un 
less the purse had been shown to him opened ) 
would be unobjectionable if these funds wer: 
superabundant. But, as a matter of fact, the 
foundation has already virtually declared its 
bankruptcy, and has even quite recently inti 
mated that it proposes to satisfy the benefi 
claries, those who are morally its creditors, 
with an ever decreasing percentage as time 
advances. 

The foundation will reply, it is true, that 
has apart from its pension fund a special fund 
for educational inquiries. But was it not th 
donor’s intention that this fund, too, should be 
used for inquiries into the problem of advane 
ing the profession of teaching? Did Carnegie 
ntend to create a foundation for the advance 
ment of state government? 

Missouri teachers know—and have said so 


that the chief educational administrative im 
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provement needed is the abolishment of the 
elective office of state superintendent depending 
every two years on the fluctuation of the popu- 
lar political vote, the creation of a bi-partisan 
appointive state school board, and the finane- 
ing of this board out of the state treasury so 
that it may employ a permanent state superin- 
tendent of education and give him able helpers, 
who then may conduct all the surveys which 
the state may need. 

Is the state of Missouri financially less eapa- 
ble than all other states of paying the expenses 
of examining how well its own institutions are 
correlated, thus having to humiliate itself and 
declaring itself the most deserving object of 


New York 
corporation) among all the states of the union? 


charity (received from a _ private 
Or is there no state which might profit more 
than the 


Is this state the darkest example oi 


from such an investigation state ot 
Missouri ? 
uncorrelated state institutions? 

That leads us to the other question. But let 
us mention first that the upper house, of which 
Mr. Pritchett would probably say that it is 
derived from the upper strata of human soci- 
ety, actually adopted the resolution; but that 
the lower house, derived from the lower social 
strata and therefore supposedly less intelligent, 
had the good sense of rejecting the resolution 
after one of its members had told his colleagues 
that this foundation, whose president is most 
famous through his (lack of) 
cesses, wes not to be trusted for the reliability 


actuarial suc 
of its reports. 

The other question is: “Why Missouri?” 
There are those who maliciously intimate that 
this is a scheme of Mr. Pritchett for creating 
a job for one of his friends, a former university 
president now out of it (who once, in a faculty 
meeting, laid his innermost soul bare by saying 
indignantly: “If I raise a professor’s salary, at 
once he raises his style of living.”) Others re- 
gard as a sufficient the fact that Mr. 
Pritchett was born there, taught there for some 
vears mathematics in small and large private 
“Woe to 


Missouri teachers (who, we remember, are de 


reason 


colleges, and has some friends there. 


rived from the lower strata of society) if he 
and his friends get hold of an educational sur- 
teachers ex- 


the state,” some Missouri 


“An important part of the recommenda- 


vey ol 
claim. 
tion for reconstruction would surely be a plan 
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of keeping salaries down (except { 
veyors Pag 

Mr. Pritchett 
pressed for problems on which to sper 


Since seems to b¢ 
come of the inquiry fund, the present 
would suggest to him to leave state pg 
alone, but to institute a nation-wid 
tion of the relation between a teache: 
and his professional efficiency, thus 
ing with scientific accuracy the limit 
which a raise in salary would simp) 
riotous living and a consequent dep: 
That 


province 


efficiency. would truly be a 


within the of a foundation 
advancement of teaching. 


A Missouri Tea 


QUOTATIONS 
HARVARD SAVED FOR DEMOCRAC) 


THE campaign for discrimination at 
est of great American universities was 


ably demolished yesterday with an abso! 


finality. The overseers of Harvard Univ 
after hearing the report of the special 
mittee on admissions appointed last June, 
dorsed a program making toward 
and fairest possible selection of stud 
decided to maintain the universit 
tional policy of freedom from discrin 
on grounds of race or religion.” They 
that “all members of the freshman class 
reside and board in the freshman bh: 
cept those who are permitted by the dear 
Harvard College to live elsewhere,” and adde 
“nor shall any man be excluded by reason 
his color.” They recommended changes 1 
trance requirements calculated to facilitat 
admission of students from the south and we 
They abolished preference for sons of gra 
ates. No discrimination is now to be exer 
except the discrimination in favor of intel 

With this sweeping pronouncement must « 
for the time at least, and probably for 
parative eternity, talk of limiting t! 
of Jews at Harvard. Discriminatior 
negro students will similarly cease. Har 
will stand forth conspicuously as an 
that has met a difficult problem wit! 
and solved it without shifting 
vocation. 

For Harvard the result can not be 


ness 
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the 
shown promise of a happy life 


The hteory oi superiority of 

goes against the larger spirit 
nation was born, or against the 
And if there 
should be 
the 
‘or higher education supposedly 


} + 


has grown. 


n the nation which 


nst such a doctrine, it is 
trammelled curiosity, the greatest 


etv of intellectual contacts, the 
ble mental view of life. It 
the fullest 


unproved theory that men of 


can 
hese things in sense if 
are automatically inferior to men 
ces, or unfit to associate with them. 
ls must be logical, not prejudicial. 
ce its prospective members as in- 
eking intellectual training. To do 
to pay the penalties of lost talent, 
cireumseribed outlook, an op 
tellectual atmosphere. 
ae ided 
She will be richer and nobler for 


wisely not to pay these 

But she has done something more 
herself; she has rendered the en 
one of the most important of pos 


Har 


of liberalism and democracy 


ynal and social services. At 
vattle 

rht for dozens, perhaps hundreds 
universities. Vicious and 
checked in 
Publie 
The much pub- 
wspapers and magazines over the 


can 


mer 


will be more 


rastionn 

Massachusetts. feeling 
will be influenced. 
how a university should choose 
its has awakened a tremendous in- 
the question of discrimination in 


in general. Here is an emphatic 


from the institution prominent above 


} 


mimit 
Ail} 


n the diseussion. It is bound to be 


in reshaping the minds of Americans, 


in a period of world uneasiness and 
as to the ideals of their country and 
of conduet in harmony with such 
York Evening Post. 


\DMISSION TO HARVARD UNI- 


VERSITY 


ttee appointed at Harvard to con 


| report to the governing boards “prin 


methods for more effective sifting 


of eandidates for admission to the 


presented its report to the board of overseers 
on April 9, through the 
the 
clusions of the 


The 


inanimousl\ 


president, who stated 


that report embodied the unanimous con 
committee 
report was 
adopted 
on: 

That in the 
Harvard 


tional pohiey ol 


administration ol 


mission, College maintain its trad 


freedom from discrimination 


rrounds ol race or! "" lO! 


ng 


It was further voted that the board con 
the other recommendations ot the 


the faculty ot 


mend report 
ration ol 


the 
methods ot 


to the careful consicde 


that any 


Har 


pre 


arts and sciences, with request 


changes in the admission to 


vard College adopted by the faculty be 
the 


committee 


sented to boards for 


The 


‘ } 
Was appointed DY 


roverning 


approval 


which prepared the report 


President Lowell last June, 
n accordance with a vote of the board of over 
the 


committee 


similar vote of 
The 
of the faculty 
Charles H 


Henry Pennypacker, 


which followed a 


seers 
faculty of arts and sciences. 
seven 


included representatives 


of arts and sciences, Professor 
Girandgent, ‘83, chairman; 
Theodore 


Greenough, ‘98; 


Professor 
Chester N. 


Sachs, 00; Dr. 


"88; Lyman, ’97; Dean 
Paul J 
Assist 
On the 
Willis 
Pro 
Mil 
representing the 
Harry E. Clit 
ford, representing the faculty of engineering; 
Wallace B. "98, 
the faculty of 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, 03, rep: 
faculty of education 


The 


Professor 
Lee, “02, and 
ant Professor Harry A. Wolfson, °12 


Protesso1 


Roger I. 


committee were also Samuel 
ton, ’82, representing the faculty ot law; 
Lawrence J. Henderson, "98, and 


Hon. ‘14, 


faculty of medicine; Protesso1 


tessors 


ton J. Rosenan, 


Dean Donham, representing 


business administration, and 


report in full tollows: 


O THE GOVERNING BOARDS OF 


committee 


report to the go" 


Report of the 
sider 


ples 


and 


and methods for mor 


candidates for admission 


In accordance with 


of overseers on Jun 


nt appointed a committee hirteen, repre 


senting the principal faculties of the university 


committe bear 


T 7 
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in American college and the relations between 


ondary and higher education, has made a sur 


vey of the composition of the student body, and 


old 


for entrance, It has ¢ 


has considered modes, and new, of determin 


ing fitness rlleeted 


prehensive mass of statisties dealing 


mission, college studies and college lift The 


compilation has been carefully made by experts 


ind the results are believed be as accurate as 


have to do with 
factors not 


the 


which 
data 
The 


coneentrated on 


iny figures ec: be neces 


incomplete and with 


definable. 


pre 
attention of committe 
the 


each of the 


has beer college, because 


was e@\ t that graduate schools 


has i n 


rance requirements based on its 
The that 


has been 


specia committee recognizes 


assigned to it in conformity 


general policy of the university not to 


1ew methods « procedures with 


Harvard 


respect 


m to after 


leg , 
College 


proper 


reason of public 


except 

I 
deliberation authorization. 
most, bs 
yr the matters 


rgency, 1mong 


‘ommittee was the question of 
body This, 
the problem stud 


the 


onvineed that the 


ie student 


investigation progressed entir 


ommit 
tee became < whole question 
should be approached not from the standpoint of 
effort 
individuals among the available can 
The 


intellectually un 


race, but in an to accomplish a prope 
‘leetion of 
for admission to Harvard 
that if the 
and if 
quirements can be adjusted to the work of good 
Col 
that 


the student body will be properly representative 


\)] 
idates College. 


ymmittee believes 


fit can be eliminated, our entrance re 


schools not now sending men to Harvard 


lege, our whole problem can be met; and 


of all groups in our national life. 

3. Concerning proportional representation, your 
committee is unanimous in recommending that no 
departure be made from the policy that has so 
long approved itself—the policy of equal oppor 
y for all, regardless of 
action liable to interpretation as an accept 
the 


race and religion. 


Any 


ince of principle of racial discrimination 


would to seem like a dangerous surrender 


of traditional ideals. 
$, Under the circumstances, the introduction of 


many 


any novel process of scrutiny appears inexpedient. 


Even so rational a method as a personal con 


ference or an intelligence test, if now adopted 


here as a means of selection, would inevitably 


be regarded as a covert device to eliminate those 


deemed racially or socially undesirable, and, how 
and eonducted 


ever fair 


fail to arouse damaging suspicion. 


eon eived 


Your 


present 


committee 


conditions, to an 
the number of students to be 
the policy of giving preference 

Unearned exemptions and 
be demoralizing to their 


¢ 


our freshman e¢lass 


tion ean best be acc 


ng the standard for admission 


6. The 


ay of excluding 


committee recommends 

inferior scl 
A considerable number of 
iccepted for admission can 
‘rr enforcement of 


and the 


our exist 


old 


new 


nts whose records 


required mark; and a st 
of such 


students can be elimin 


that mark itself, particularly 
Qur 


under 


under this 


hifteer 


present requirement, 


‘*satisfactory’’ grades out of 


should be progressively 
Mi reover, we believe 
English should be 


t is a good eriteri 
n indispensabl 


We 


of eandidates who ean not w 


therefore advoc 


English, with the understanding tl 


shall not apply to those for whom 
foreign ton 

c In 
for normal en 


“l ‘* back-door’’ 


be closed tighter. \ 


quirements 
method ¢ 


thin 


SO0-Ca lle 
but « 


of very inferior students has be 
by the practice of admitting after 
dence at other colleges students wh 
examinations 


Such 


avoided our admission 


tried them, have failed. a eond 


satisfactory to either college. 


would cut off without, at the same time 


t of succe 


ing the 


dents who desire experience at mor 


transfer to Harvard 


university, or of candidates who for ge 
other good reasons have been d 
the 


means, 


trance by usual method. 


moderate remote from 


country, the only way to enter 
to seek 
ing college, and then, after proving 
Harvard. 


admission by certificate 
to ask for transfer to 

Jointly, 
opinion of the committee, 


these several changes Ww 


exclud 


group of inferior students, This 


one part of our problem. 
7. The 


other part of the problet 





This sup; 


I 


nm 


situated 


ng ground. 


sed to certify, not only to fitness, 
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mm the west 
from good high schools 


difficult. The 


stimulate 


Is more 
us to 


however, should 


f accomplishing this result with 


tandard of selection. For 
the central stat 
‘ 


blish contac 


cational systems o 
to assumed that trial by examina 
The gen 


otherwise. In 


adequate procedure. 


the 1s 


committee 
an, the examination is no longer 
n, the sehool record being a 
mportant part of the evidence; and 
efficient 
We |} 


us 


more as a 


old 


distinctly 
the 


is 
elieve it 


n than 


‘ 


modification 


which, whilk 


f admission 


In 


hold 


admission. 


for 


relative 


qualification 


sen on this basis 


n competition. 
d experiment is based on the as 


substantia 
likely 


por 


n schoo} with 


iny 


best produc T is 
the 


under 


culum, the 


than poore! 


colle ge better 
group admitted our present 

It is, 
though radically 


method 99 


an acceptance of 
the 


in way, 
different 


known; 


a 
from 


generally for 


but 


relative standing of the boy in his 
»bject, in a word, is to pick out the 
schools here, there and 


from good 


and let them 
pproval of their school 


in without examin 
course. 
restriction is contem 


geographical 
the new opportunity 


thought that 
| particularly to rural schools and to 

outside the regular Harvard re 
Therefore the adoption of this 


together with the closing of the ‘‘ back 


wo 


he 


7 
aQG 


») 


li 


vs and students from the interior. 


V 


th 


serve 


wi yuld 


of 


The 


Harvard’s 


d tend to raise the proportion 


vould be an extension of 


quarters where it is now relatively 


e scheme would present no 


the ablest minds, 


open. 


for 
now 


offer, 


mission not 


we have consulted the heads 


Is accustomed to preparing boys for 
difficulty, 


as a stimulus to scholarship; to 


’ 


ege sis 
Appr hens 
scheme may 


na movement 


+ 


examni ( 


ng towar¢ 


S unanimous 


committer 
the adoption of 


! would 


understood, 
should be 
very essence of our proposal 
difference between 
the The 


under the 


is now 


not considered fi a 
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the wide the best 


found, and ordinary. college 


students who come in new 


and the 
the 


committe 


should be carefully followed, 
periment should be dropped if 
unsatisfactory. Moreover, the 
to reject 
by 


record given evidence of inadequate 


0 


mission should have authority 


from a school whose boys have 


tion, one 


objec 


indictment of 


first 


Concerning the 
that it implies a sever 
of our The 


vineed that the distinguis 


committee 
he d 


the 


country. 


s 


pup 


table school are beneath ivera ge 


ret 
- 


need of our ex: 


students we now 
As to 


it may 


the 


the n 


le pointed out tha 
exemptior 


remain 


t in eacn § 


to only a 


ing subject as before 
that 

vard, having discovered that 
a boy or two under the propose 
preparing larger num be 
the r new plan. 


echools now 


many 


may set about 


regu 


mission under 


the 


moment. 


its recognition 


of 


wherever 


wi 


whol 


results 


ir 


rk of 


e ex 
prove 


} 


ma 


candidates 


college 
oO! epe 


rangement, 


rs 


for ad 


irther 
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paper ll EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AN 
deiaiieth ial Yiiaiaies lk eb STATISTICS 


i 
colleges be cont uel MEASURING INTEREST OBJECTIVE 
ive lneked opportt \ 


iimission by 


¢ RecENT advances in voeatior 
nsisrTence aie . _ — . — 


have consisted for the most part ol 
of methods and technique for test 


eandidate b \ limitation which is felt by all 

on in Inglish omposi . , } 
in English composi worked intensively in this field ow 
This ule 18 not ft 
ran ' to measure other mental factors such 

‘nolish is 4 

est, motivation and temperament. \ 

the numbe | 
whose mental test seore in intelligence 


cial ability seems prognostie of succes 
yp oe lege or vocation often falls short o! 
question of . entae tha ol tions through lack of interest in 
failure to exert maximum effort on 
tional or personality characteristic \ 
tative expression of such factors wo 
be recogniz valuable supplement to the ability 
par with Spe Data upon such factors have hithe 
and zoology » adde 


sisted largely of ratings by acquainta 
ubjects under the new _ ~-silin - yo 


an experiment, the follov self estimates made by the subject whos 
modificati io fitvodeesa in the vs were in question. In a great many sil 
quireme ‘or admission e.g., an employment offiee, it is impo 
seeure such ratings and in general it 
such as is o ner n the to get them unbiased and free from 


description of the new plan, and whose schol of other mental traits (Thorndike’s 


rank places them in the highest seventh 


Subjective estimates of one’s own 
boys of their graduating class, may } 
oe ws ; intrinsically unsound exeept perhaps 
mendes b their school, be , f ; 
, introspectively trained and are apt 
without examination. : 
anes ‘ , ' <iders > “e the n<e t is to 
This method of admission is iderably colored by the use that 


ss to college by enpable boy ‘ ot such estimates. 
do not ordinarily prepa: ei Methods are needed for objectivel) 


examin yn ing a measure of such traits without re 
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bject or his acquaint 


efforts have been mack 


‘nts Pressey and the 

at Carnegie lh 
have atte mpted to obtain 

by tests of intorma 

II profile test and its mod 
the analysis of some phases 
Presse v’s emotional tests, while 
worthy of further 


been aware tor some 


horteoming in our vocational 
has been experimenting with means 
The data at hand are seant, 


while to present a tew novel 


have at least a hint of em 
ion, in case they may be sug 


rs who are working on these same 


PROCEDURE 


to be deseribed were studied 


th the development of tests for 

in agricultural engineering. ' 
students at Ohio State Universi 
in agricultural engineering were 
of 18 mental tests and the results 

nstruetors’ estimates as to abili 
tion. Mimeographed blanks were 
com- 


method. Each test 


At one sitting the first 


he group 
stallments. 
of all the tests were given in sue 
1e following day the second install 
The di 


writer but 


riven in the same order. 
‘re given orally by the 
rse, standard. The students were 


take the tests by the dean of then 


t is probable that incentive was 


near to a maximum to be constant. 
TEST PRINCIPLES 

[wo persons possessing equal ability 

kind of work may differ marked], 

because one is industrious, 


SUCCHSsS 
to learn, anxious to advance and gives 
work his best energies whereas the other 

the reverse. It was felt that a per 


he former type would become interested 


¢ 


read with a higher degree of attention 


Ives, F. 
engineers,’’ J. of 


E., and W., ** Voeational 


ultural Appl 


er, 1922. 


‘ X Pos 


( ONnseq Ue ni 
sage with 


latter would 


than il 


would be in the 


ot individual Therefore 


some sort of measurable reaction 


vant material this might be taken as 


he individual’s indu Inasmu 


dividual differences in 


rate of reading might also influence the results 


t was necessary to have another portion of the 


test technically similar but with normal, un 


interesting material and to consider the 


between the two parts. Each installment ot 


test consisted OL LWwo passages ot equal lene 
three-letter words scatteres 


There 


about 26 


with wrrelevant 


through them were three such word- 


na line and lines in the passage 


One selection was an unexciting 


fext 


quotation tron 

uv advertising while the ‘Yr Was al 

inspiring (7?) editorial from a current magazin 
. | + eI 

which features personal efficieney and progres 


The 


the original alignment 


following (without maintainin 


excel pl : 


illustrate the nature ot 


the two passages 
Advertising pla day a verv wi 


spicuous ve rol t res Mhahagemen Ww 


business. It wan has assumed ich propo 


win in recent years war that ym is diffieu 
to ton estimate the tan exact place tin W ich 


occupies tip in commereial tub affairs Over sib 


two thirds o he son cost of maintaining ser 
] ‘ 


magazi ved saw re 


newspaper ol 


ts advertising 


that 


Suppose 
There are few joys t world that 
compare lit with the jov of met achievement 
your men mark and mat start climbing towar: 
You mob will reach mud it if vou keep mut 
Be persistent pat and lx n patient If 
Maine you can 


in rug California. But you’ 


re in put 


+ 


time ton if you start tan 


if you go rim on 
The instructions were to cross out the irrele 


vant words “as fast as you can without m 


takes.” The passages were done in succession 


with a time limit of two minutes each. In one 


installment the normal passage came first and 


in the other installment it came second The 


number of words correctly crossed ut in each 
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ted and the ratio of those in 


ave as ¢oul 
the “pep” to those in the normal selection eom- 
puted. 


According to the hypothesis the smaller 
should l 


ratio higher degree of 
or industry. 


indicate a zeal 
Unfortunately the results of one 
nstallment were incomplete so it was neces 
the 
instead of the average of both 
For ; 


be ealled 


rv to base the evaluation of » test on 
her installment 
intended. eonvenience ol 


this test will Test I. 


A quite different approach to the 


originally 


d s¢ussion 


Test II. 
problem was made in a test of auditory memory 
by the method of 
There 


¢ 


word pairs with logieal ma 


te al. were three types ot word pairs 


used : one ype was normal, anothe eromprisec 
words related to agricultural enginee) and 


ng 
a third involved pairs dealing with zeal, indus 
try three 
list. 


such 


» Interest in one’s work, ete. These 


tvpes rotated in snecession tft rough the 


The following 


‘ ’ ‘ 
tvpical of a sequence o 
pairs: 

stamn 
equation 
eager 

spade 


hvdrometer 


engine windmill 


9. work pleasure 


There were 27 pairs in a series—nine of each 


Two such series constituted an install- 


The to 


pairs were read and try to notice the 


type. 


ment. instructions were listen while 
the 27 
natural connection between the two words. A 
metronome, somewhat muffled, sounded one beat 


The 


two successive beats 


a second as a guide for the experimenter. 


two words were read on 
and there was a pause during the third beat. 
The first word of the next pair came on the 
fourth beat. The subject’s blank consisted of 
a series of numbered lines. Immediately after 
the initial reading of the list by the experi- 
menter, the first words of each pair were read 
with the appropriate number, e. g., “1 letter, 
2 formula,” ete. The subject wrote after the 
appropriate number the word that had paired 
with the one in question. Five seconds were 
allowed for each response. 

The underlying hypothesis was that if the 


words of a pair interested the subject or evoked 


Vo 


a high degree of attention they 
strongly associated and hence the 


In 


engineering 


more readily recalled. the easy 


related to agricultural 
possible that the student interest 
ject would more readily associate, 
“formula” and “equation” hecau 
working with formule and equat 
terest in using “hydrometers” 
might have produeed a strong 


With the 


rieultural ens 


tween those words. 


little 


interes: in ag 


would perhaps not be the case 


the number ot words of this typ 
be differential of interest 
Inasmuch as ind 


abilit 


rineering, 


differ in actual memory 


1 


used was the ratio of the total num 


cultural engineering words 


number ot normal words. T! 


individual might have 


poor 0 

ability the crucial point was 

ory tor the agricultural engineering 

the this 

Test IT. 
Test 


memory 


discussion ratio 


The 


was 


Il. 
test 


other type ol 

intended to diffe 
dividuals, not so much on the basis 
interest in agricultural engineering 
basis of general enthusiasm 
work well—the same factor involved 

It was thought that, for example, “wor 


; 


ure” would form a stronger association 
who had found his work a pleasure; 
attain” would be more closely connected 
of 


achievement. 


mind one who was looking ahead 


should make a higher seore on words 
type, relative, of course, to his mem 


normal words. The ratio of the total 


of words of this sort recalled to the total r 


Test III. 


Test IV. One other type of test 


gated—an information test, comprising 
related to agricultural engineering. 1! 
pothesis involved in this and in similar at 


of others is that a student interested 


subject will acquire more information a! 


Effort was made to select test items tha 
not actually be discussed in the class 


lor doing 


Consequently such an indy 


was Inve 


t 
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ber of normal words recalled will be desig 
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a term used n Bol Ey 
ith 


CEMENT MANUFACTURE 


Moreover, 
iterest 


toll 
INnsia 
mstant and 


acu 
to underline and 
alternatives in capitals that Th enrvelat 
ese “OTTCLa 
~<entence Tl > T > l Aas 
entence. The time limit wa efficients) are 
nstallment and the score the 


This seore will be 


ON OF THE TESTS 
were rated by three instructors 
agricultural engineering.- The 


ade on a linear scale of the sort 


The names were typed in a 


f the page followed by five 
niform width. These columns 


ft to right “lowest fifth, 


ete., and represented the 


the basis of ab lity, of all the 


ng this voeation whom the juage 


as to be placed after eacl 


student’s ability with ref 
tion and the greate 
ight the eross 
were then 


millimeters from the left edge of 
mn, thus expressing the judgment 
The ratings were made by the 


ndependently. They were com 
ng each judge's estimates to 


} 


ym the mean divided by the stand 


tion of his ratings and then averag Test 
converted measures for each subject. sensitive 


method to the above was used in efficients 


rating of “interest and industry 


» lie the 
‘r expresses his ndebtedness to eonstant. 
his colleagues for furnishing the peared 
tests. cultural engineerin 


for giving the 
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